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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

Atomistik und Energetik vom Standfunkte okonomischer Naturbetrachtnng . 
H. Wolff. V. f. w. Ph., XXIX, i, pp. 1-25. 

There is an evident dissatisfaction among many modern scientists, such 
as Kirchhoff, Helmholtz, Mach, Helm, and Ostwald, with the large hypo- 
thetical basis of the physical sciences, a dissatisfaction which has expressed 
itself in the abandonment, in some quarters, of the molecular theory in 
physics and chemistry, and the substitution therefore of a more descriptive 
scheme, in terms of energy and its transformations. The question whether 
the new program, as outlined especially by Ostwald, is any more serviceable 
or economical, from the scientific standpoint, than the old scientific system, 
based upon the molecular hypothesis, is answered in the negative by the 
author of the present article ; on the ground, mainly, that the epistemological 
principle of the conservation of the individuality or substance of bodies, 
a principle fruitful in scientific procedure, is able to be maintained only 
upon the hypothesis of individual constituents like molecules that main- 
tain their identity through whatever changes the body which they make 
up may undergo. That the proposed view has some advantages over the 
traditional one cannot be denied. It represents a healthy reaction against 
a theory which has to a large extent lost its feeling for the world of actual 
experience, and it endeavors to free itself from superfluous hypotheses of 
every kind. Whether these advantages, however, are greater than the 
difficulties, conceptual or practical, which come with the newer interpreta- 
tion of reality is very questionable. Much of our experience, in fact, such 
as the law of the conservation of mass, cannot be described at all in the 
terms of the new language, and the mere existence of energy about us is 
not a sufficient explanation of our experience. It is not mere energy that 
we need, but energy-differences. Emil C. Wilm. 
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The Place of Affectional Facts in a World of Pure Experience. William 
James. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., II, n, pp. 281-287. 

As has been shown in previous articles by Professor James, the distinc- 
tion between subjective and objective is not one of substance but of rela- 
tion within experience. Affectional experiences, commonly supposed to 
bear upon them the stamp of subjectivity, are not an exception to this 
principle, but, when rightly understood, strengthen the position. Emo- 
tional experiences are not mere affections of the mind but are ambiguous 
in their reference ; they may be taken as either objective or subjective. 
The emotions tend to remain relatively ' pure ' because no urgent need has 
arisen in practical life requiring them to be assigned rigorously to one class 
or the other. A similar case is found in the so-called secondary qualities 
in the history of philosophy. Affectional attributes are without influence 
upon all physical nature beyond the limits of our own bodies. Since, how- 
ever, they produce immediate bodily effects upon us, they get an ambiguous 
status. The existence of this ambiguous class of experiences proves that 
subjective and objective are not absolutely different substances, but are 
contexts within experience. 

George H. Sabine. 

Phenomenalism in Ethics. F. C. Doan. Mind, No. 54, pp. 221-234. 

Two attitudes may be taken toward experience : (1) phenomenalism, 
which does not seek absolute consistency but accepts as relative truth 
whatever best serves to explain the detailed course of facts ; and (2) the 
metaphysical attitude, which attempts to give every experience its setting 
in a metaphysical whole. These two attitudes are closely related to, if not 
identical with, the naive and reflective attitudes toward the world. They 
represent fundamentally disparate worlds : the world of actual or possible 
experience, and the world which is the metaphysical condition of thought, 
but which can never be converted into a world of possible experience. 
The sanctions of the moral life are dependent not upon the reference of 
morality to a metaphysically complete world-life, but upon an extension of 
the world of possible experience. A priori, phenomenalism rests on the 
conviction that isolation is the very inner nature of things. A posteriori, 
it rests on the fact that the individual is unaware of his relation to the world 
of metaphysical reality. Phenomenalism does not preclude the concept of 
freedom, which may be regarded as an attitude toward phenomena neces- 
sary for purposes of practical living but impossible from the standpoint of 
psychology. This freedom is phenomenal. The world of noumenal free- 
dom is not the world of real experience. For phenomenal purposes, free- 
dom requires no greater verity than that it should be felt. The feeling of 
identity which, for naive thought, constitutes the self, is sufficient for the 
purposes of ethics, as for those of psychology. The absolute attitude gives 
a self which is only the logical back-ground of the phenomenal self. 
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Pluralism is the legitimate issue of phenomenalism. Monism results from 
emphasis upon the speculative rather than the practical attitude ; not what 
the situation is but what it implies is taken as constituting its philosophical 
significance. Concrete monism holds that the real is coterminous with the 
rational and that the ethical is the completely rational. But the real of 
possible experience is not rational, and the rational devices by which the 
world of possible experience gets its absolute interpretation are only ideally 
real. No enlargement of a partial organization of the world can give com- 
pleted organization, and the ethical act can be evaluated by its own inner 
meaning in passing experience without reference to metaphysical totality. 

George H. Sabine. 



The Meaning of the Time-Direction. R. A. P. Rogers. Mind, No. 53, 

PP- 5 8 -73- 

This article is an inquiry into the meaning of the time-direction (the dif- 
ference between past and future), as distinguished from the time-order 
(time as a continuum wherein direction is indifferent). Kant regards the 
time-direction as an expression of cause and effect, the only category ex- 
pressing an irreversible relation between objects. This category as intel- 
lectual means that, given the cause, intellect can deduce the effect, but not 
vice versa, i. e., given the past, the present and future can be foretold, but 
given the present or future, the past cannot be uniquely deduced. Other- 
wise there would be for Kant a time-order, but no time-direction. But 
actually the time series is unique, and all its parts are necessarily con- 
nected ; hence omniscient intellect could deduce from the present the only 
possible past as well as the only possible future. Therefore the intellectual 
relation between past and present is reversible. Thus, e. g., the funda- 
mental laws of rigid dynamics, s = \ft 2 , etc., are reversed by changing the 
sign of /. Since the time-direction is psychical, its explanation must begin 
from the subjective difference between past and future. Consciousness is 
always a present, within which memory and expectation (in a general sense), 
more especially desire and aversion, give a meaning to the distinction be- 
tween past and future. The future is that which can be an object of desire, 
and is the direction in which will moves ; the past has only a theoretical 
interest. The objectivity of the time-direction necessarily implies objective 
will. The future is the direction in which objective will necessarily moves, 
and through this motion time ceases to be a mere continuum. The motive 
actuating objective will is the continuous and progressive development of 
an 'absolute and common good,' since objectivity of will implies univer- 
sality. The assumption of a Supreme Spirit immanent in Nature delivers 
us from the solipsism which arises from the conception that any individual 
human will can guide the processes of Nature. The human will becomes 
rationally objective through submission to the Divine. 

F. D. Mitchell. 
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A Philosophical Confession. Harald Hoffding. J. of Ph., Psy., and 
Sci. Meth., II, 4, pp. 85-92. 

The author in this ' confession ' defines his position as a ' critical 
monist. ' He adopts monism because connection and continuity seem to 
him more important facts of experience than difference and multiplicity. 
The importance of pluralism, he says, lies in its power to raise problems. 
A problem, however, is a demand for further unity. Hence pluralism can 
never afford a final solution. On the other hand, the impossibility of a 
complete synthesis of knowledge makes monism the unrealized ideal of 
philosophy. Hence the author's monism is 'critical.' The incomplete- 
ness of thought may be explained by the supposition that reality itself is in 
process of development. One element in reality at least, thought itself, 
is not yet complete. The contention of idealism, that reality is essentially 
an expression of thought, is questioned by the author as involving an 
unverifiable analogy between what is merely a part of the world and the 
whole of existence. The article is concluded by an expression of sympathy 
with empiricism and pluralism in their emphasis on the lack of harmony 
and rationality in existence, and the reality of the struggle toward them. 

Grace Andrus de Laguna. 

Kant's Doctrine of the Basis of Mathematics. Josiah Royce. J. of Ph., 
Psy., and Sci. Meth., II, 8, pp. 197-207. 

For Kant, the contrast between mathematical and philosophical method 
is absolute. Mathematics, by means of the necessary laws of pure perception, 
constructs objects of synthetic knowledge ; philosophy, because the pro- 
cedure of pure thought is analytic, must justify its concepts by a transcen- 
dental deduction. The modern logic of mathematics has abandoned the 
Kantian doctrine that mathematical certainty depends upon a universal 
and necessary form of perception. The logical and mathematical neces- 
sity of tri-dimensionality and of the principles of the Euclidean geometry is 
not maintained. Experience is economically describable in those terms, in 
the same sense as in terms of the physical theory of energy. Strictly 
mathematical necessity belongs, however, not to any system of principles, 
but to necessary inferences from principles. Mathematical method is ap- 
plicable to any conceptual system whose relations are exactly definable. 
On the other hand, modern mathematical theory supports the Kantian 
doctrine that constructive synthesis and observation of its results are neces- 
sary for mathematics. Productive thinking is itself a kind of experience, 
essentially synthetic and constructive. Mathematical truth is reached by 
observing the necessary consequences of abstractly universal ideas, i. e., 
by observing a process of ideal construction and its results. Since the 
observation is of an abstract process of construction, not of an individual 
phenomenon, the truth discovered is of abstractly universal application to 
all. things which conform to the constructions. Mathematical truth is con- 
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cerned with the consequences of ideas apart from the decision whether 

these ideas are expressed in individual realities. The whole truth of 

things, moreover, is individual, and hence not definable in mathematical 

terms. 

Mary Winifred Sprague. 

Professor Baldwin on the Pragmatic Universal. Addison W. Moore. 
Psych. Bui., I, 12, pp. 415-423. 

This article is in reply to the charge made by Baldwin, in an article entitled 
"The Limits of Pragmatism " {Psych. Rev., XI, 1), that pragmatic logic is 
unable to deal with universal judgments. Baldwin holds in his article two 
concepts of the universal : one that the general stands for the particular in 
the sense of organizing it with other experience ; the other, that the uni- 
versal judgment apprehends truths which essentially transcend the expe- 
riences of real life. In neither case, according to Baldwin, can appeal to 
the concrete situation test the universal. The test must lie in the laws of 
thought, or in 'some analogous self-applying criteria of sound thinking.' 
But every experience has two values : (1) A unique value of its own as 
immediate experience ; (2) a value as the basis of further experience. 
Only in the latter function do such categories as organization, universality 
and particularity, truth and error, apply to experience. Systematization is 
a process relative to further experience. The persisting elements which 
form the basis of further experience, are, ipso facto, the general aspects of 
the experience. Universality is the relation which a content has to the 
development of experience. The ' concrete ' experience is precisely that 
in which the general and particular disappear, and must be the test of the 
universal. The universal exists only as a mediating function, and its test 
of reality cannot therefore lie within itself. This view, moreover, excludes 
a conception of the universal as a mode of apprehension of reality trans- 
cending the test of fact. The reality in which thought plays its part is, for 
pragmatism, the world of instinctive, emotional, volitional, and social ' real 

life.' 

Mary Winifred Sprague. 

ETHICS AND AESTHETICS. 

Mechanism and Morals : The World of Science and the World of History. 
James Ward. Hibbert Journal, IV, 1, pp. 79-99. 

Science, starting from the manifold in the world of actual experience, has 
attempted to reduce it all to terms of mechanism. Particular events are 
not considered except as they are subject to universal laws. History, start- 
ing from the same manifold, however, views.facts, individuals, purpose, and 
meaning. Causation is only considered as far as it springs from individual 
motives and preferences. In history we distinguish what is from what 
ought to be, while for science they are the same. This is the supremec on- 
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trast between mechanism and morals. In the historical world we can 
recognize only individual agents ; things which do not act are but the prod- 
uct of things that do. Since, then, mechanism is fixed, and morals imply 
guidance, we have an antinomy. Using Kant's distinction of phenomena 
and noumena, we may say that the world of history is the reality of which 
the world of science is the appearance. But science may demur, and even 
say that material mechanism is the only reality. This materialistic view, 
however, fails when we consider that, if the conscious subject and his deeds 
are phenomena, the percipient and percept become the same, which is a 
contradiction. Nor does the idea of self-consciousness help us out. If, 
however, the world of minds is the real world, if we view the world from 
an historical standpoint, and regard its uniformity and development in the 
light of the uniformity and progress in concrete individuals, we get a more 
adequate view of the world. Such pan-psychism does not involve know- 
ing all the types of individuals, nor do the results of science exclude this 
interpretation. In fact, science seems now to find evolution in atoms 
themselves. Even so, the historical world cannot actually assume even 
the appearance of such unmitigated necessity as mechanism implies, and 
Kant's distinction does not solve the antinomy. The solution rather lies 
in distinguishing between facts and the fundamental principles of science, 
which, though true, are not truths oifact. Science cannot tell us that the 
world is necessarily mechanical ; it is merely hypothetical and tentative. 
Science needs other and higher categories than those of mere mechanism, 
such as notions of end, purpose, and value. These will aid in solving the 
antinomy between mechanism and morals. 

R. B. Waugh. 



Pascal's Wager. Alfred W. Benn. Int. J. E., XV, 3, pp. 305-323. 

The one distinctly mean method of salvation is that proposed in Pascal's 
celebrated 'wager.' We must bet, he argues, for or against the existence 
of God ; not to bet is to bet for his non-existence. If he does not exist, in 
either case death ends all ; but, on the chance that he does exist, we have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by betting in his favor. To bet in 
his favor, we find, means to stupefy one's reason (s' abetir) and facilitate 
belief by taking holy water, attending Mass, etc., and may do good, while 
it cannot do harm ; whereas backing the wrong side means, if God exists, 
exchanging eternal felicity for everlasting torment. But even granting 
God's existence, the probability is infinitesimal (since we are appealing to 
reason alone, not to revelation) that he has precisely the attributes assigned 
by Pascal' s Jansenist theology ; and the possibilities of benefit and of 
harm are, in the absence of definite knowledge, equal. Moreover, Pascal 
has insisted that human morality is arbitrary and variable, and that true 
morality depends solely on the inscrutable will of God ; what security have 
we, then, that God will keep his promises of felicity to believers and tor- 
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ment to unbelievers, especially since, according to our best human stand- 
ards, deceit and treachery, cruelty and injustice, are among his revealed 
attributes ? This argument that orthodox Christianity is safer to believe 
than to disbelieve has been traced back to Arnobius. It is the keynote of 
Butler's "Analogy," and was used by Newman in favor of Catholicism. 
But Keble found something " cold and ungenerous," not to say mean, in 
the argument, which in any case proves too much, since it makes for any 
equally exclusive religious system. Mansel, in his famous Bampton 
lecture, without specifically arguing ad terrorem, follows Pascal in denying 
that our moral distinctions apply to God, and insists that every other 
religious system is open to as many objections as Christianity. Finally, 
Mill, in his famous declaration that he would cheerfully bear eternal 
torment rather than worship an immoral deity, once for all gave the quietus 
to this argument. To incur intellectual or moral degradation for the sake 
of salvation would be not only mean, but unavailing ; our conduct must be 
determined by considerations independent of the existence or non-existence 
of the supernatural . F. D. Mitchell. 

The Argument for Immortality. A. K. Rogers. Int. J. E., XV, 3, pp. 
323-338. 

Excluding the proof from Christian revelation and the spiritualistic argu- 
ment (since, fraud apart, we cannot rule out the alternative hypothesis of 
telepathy), we find three general aspects of the argument upon immortality : 
the metaphysical argument from the substantial nature of the soul, the 
scientific argument against immortality, and the moral argument. Modern 
philosophy has discarded the first, along with the meaningless conception 
of the soul as a substance. The scientific argument is simply an appeal to 
ignorance ; apart from a crude and discredited materialism, science can at 
most show only the general improbability of immortality, leaving its possi- 
bility an open question. The moral argument no longer centers around 
future rewards and punishments ; yet, whatever the value of virtue apart 
from happiness, something is lacking unless the two ultimately correspond, 
unless virtue is bound up in the innermost constitution of things. The 
crucial question is, will the gradual achievement of the race, the triumph 
of ethical values in the large, without individual immortality, meet this de- 
mand ? Is the ethical world a real possibility apart from the continued 
participation in it of the connected individual life? Other- worldliness is 
not here in question ; the future may be made to enhance the value of the 
present without displacing it. Can righteousness or progress, the defender 
of immortality will ask, have any real content, save as grounded on the 
personal relationship which on the side of feeling is love ? Are not the 
terms in which we express value mere abstractions apart from permanent 
personality? Could we respect a God whose ends were realized only in 
his own self-centered consciousness, and for whom love was merely a tem- 
porary incident, whose object was called into existence only to be dismissed 
again from the scene? F. D. Mitchell. 
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La moralit'e indirecte de V art. F. Paulhan. Rev. Ph., XXX, 5, pp. 

445-473- 

The essential immorality of art (elsewhere shown by the author) proves 
nothing against its occasional morality, for the value of things varies greatly 
with their application. The harmonizing tendency which produces art is 
the same which under other circumstances produces morality. Arising 
from a dissatisfaction (itself essentially moral) with the disharmonies of the 
world, the art -impulse results in the creation of a world more systematized, 
at least in certain respects, than the real world. But a grave discordance 
is involved, — the creation of a fictitious world in opposition to the real 
world. Art satisfies the suppressed desires which give it origin, without 
being concerned with their (ethical) correlation with the totality of desires ; 
which, indeed, morality itself but imperfectly accomplishes. The ideas 
suggested by art, like other ideas, tend to self-realization. Thus art, though 
contrary to its essential principle, tends to influence conduct. Yet it exerts 
a certain inhibition upon the ideas and feelings which it excites ; these 
remain apart from the ideas and feelings of real life. But often the barrier 
is broken down. For the ideas and feelings of art are often too like those 
of real life not to influence them greatly ; nay, the same ideas and feelings 
appear now on one side of the barrier, now on the other. In this way, it 
is art representative of human life that is most influential, — the realistic 
perhaps less than the vaguely idealistic. As for non-representative art, 
music, when joined to words, adds to their effect ; but its higher forms 
have a less direct relation to practice. They may help to develop a spirit 
of taste, a need of harmony in general, and thus affect life ; but this gener- 
alizing tendency is not to be counted on. The art-impulse dominates and 
organizes a great number of different functions of life, and thus may have 
a high moral value. The dilettanteism that leads to the contemplation of 
a religion or philosophical system may turn to serious study of it. Art 
contributes to the formation of the moral ideal. The genesis of the moral 
and aesthetic ideals is very similar, though the latter is less unified and self- 
consistent, and aesthetic types may be immoral as well as moral. The 
aesthetic ideal like any other, has the danger of being visionary and im- 
practicable, but it has the advantage of being less forcibly imposed than 
the moral ideal. It is infinitely more simple, broad, and variable, and 
leaves room for choice and free development. It may thus contain the ele- 
ments of a higher morality than the present, and may tend to relieve moral 
fanaticism. It provides for the development of new ideas without harmful 
experimentation. It has the further advantage of making forcible appeal to 
feeling and imagination rather than to mere abstract intelligence. It is 
thus that art has often been pressed into the service of morality ; and even 
in the most purely artistic writers one may often easily discover a concep- 
tion of life, and thus the elements of a morality. Thus the fundamental 
immorality of art and its accidental morality are closely interconnected, as, 
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indeed, general psychological and sociological analogies would lead us to 
expect. For psychical and social systems are quick to avail themselves of 
the most diverse phenomena ; and art itself ministers to love, patriotism, 
and religion as well as to morality. 



Theodore de Laguna. 



PSYCHOLOGY. 



An Analysis of Elementary Psychic Process. Arthur Ernest Davies. 
Psych. Rev., XII, 2-3, pp. 166-206. 

The problem raised here, viz., the nature of the most elementary con- 
scious experience, grew out of an earlier investigation by the author of 
simple aesthetic reactions, which was published in the Psychological Review. 
The results of this study seemed to imply that there are some forms of 
reaction more elementary than cognitive reactions. The experiments were 
conducted in a dark room. The observer was seated before a screen on 
which were exhibited varying series of illuminated figures. The exposures 
were momentary, and between them the observer was engaged in conver- 
sation to avoid the effect of undue expectation. Each observer reported 
as accurately as possible what took place in consciousness during each 
experiment. A general unanimity of results was obtained, although 
twenty-two observers were used, including students of all grades and mem- 
bers of the faculty. The results of the introspection were briefly as follows : 
(1) A time-interval elapsed between the consciousness of illumination and 
the perception of form. (2) A preparatory stage existed before the aware- 
ness of the light, expressed variously as a 'startle,' 'jolt,' 'blank,' 
etc. (3) There was a distinct growth in perception regarded both as a 
psychic process and as a psychic product. (4) Certain physical and physio- 
logical changes were connected with the initial stages of the experiments. 
These included movements of nearly every organ. (5) Supplementary 
items included (a) interest of the observers ; (b) suggestions of likeness to 
familiar objects ; (c) associations with other experiences ; (d) judgments 
of preference attached indifferently to the illumination and the perception 
of form. The author's discussion which follows excludes the theoretical 
consideration of the series of problems suggested by the experiments. In 
the first place, the distinction between the illumination consciousness and 
the form perception would seem to rest on positively psychological and 
not logical grounds. Further, perception is not an act, but a process. 
The content must grow before it can be defined. While one throughout, 
the process exhibits two aspects, a mental intent, and a mental content. 
The content seems not to be determined by association, which should be 
considered the outcome of the perceptual pr6cess and not its determinant. 
Suggestions developed within the process itself tend to act as clues to the 
meaning of experience. The more difficult question relates to the character 
of the primitive consciousness before its differentiation into definite prod- 
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ucts. It obviously does not develop out of previous processes, but is 
initiated from without as an ' intrusion. ' The purest forms of this primitive 
experience are either simply psycho-physiological, or sesthetic ; the cogni- 
tive element is at first lacking and develops only later under the influence 
of interest. The development of the primary psychic material seems to be 
related to our practical attitudes arising from a break in the conscious proc- 
ess. The results of the investigation are summed up by the author as 
follows : "(1) That our most elementary psychic processes are feeling proc- 
esses which are not contents but intents of consciousness. (2) That feeling 
process eventuates in physiological changes which involve movements of 
the special sense and other organs, that these movements are, on the one 
hand, practical attitudes toward a present situation, the character of the 
reaction depending on the agreeableness or disagreeableness of the feeling 
processes. (3) That these adjustments have psychological importance 
because of the kinesthetic sense material which through them become 
functional. (4) That with the complication of sense data there develop 
' suggestions ' which operate, under the guidance of feeling, as principles 
of its organization into definite products or perceptions." 

Grace Andrus de Laguna. 

HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Spinoza et ses contemporains. L. Brunschvicg. Rev. de Met., XIII, 5, 
pp. 673-705. 

The problem that faced Spinoza and his contemporaries was how to 
unite the truth of science and that of religion. In the seventeenth century 
this problem took a precise form, that of defining the relation of the finite 
to the infinite. Under the influence of Descartes, Malebranche, Fenelon, 
and Leibniz, the infinite and finite became intelligible notions, not objects 
given to the imagination ; they were united by an inner relation, not in 
space and time. Spinoza may be taken as a point of convergence for all 
these systems, carried out to their logical conclusions. First, however, 
Brunschvicg compares Pascal, though not a Cartesian, with Spinoza. 
Though Pascal's Pensees and Spinoza's Tractatus theologico-politicus 
appeared the same year, and dealt with the same subject, namely, the rela- 
tion of the Old and New Testament, yet their conclusions were entirely 
opposite. Pascal, as a geometrician, deduced his conclusions mathemat- 
ically by reasoning from certain principles and definitions. The annihila- 
tion of the finite in the presence of the infinite is the annihilation of our 
spirit before God. The word of God comprises God, and cannot be under- 
stood by human reason. For Spinoza, however, reason is all. Even 
history must be treated from a rational standpoint ; it can never become 
the equivalent of science. What the Hebrews recorded must be viewed 
rationally, by taking into account their characteristics. In Pascal, then, 
we see dogmatic orthodoxy, in Spinoza, rational criticism. For Pascal his- 
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tory is divine when it speaks of God, for Spinoza it is mere history. But 
for Spinoza this fall of traditional orthodoxy does not involve true Chris- 
tianity. We must rather interpret its images as symbols, not as realities. 
God is not, as for Pascal, a person, whose love involves self-renunciation, 
He is rather a spirit in and through us, and one loves Him best by loving 
himself. Asceticism is repugnant to the essence of Christianity. The 
Church is no sect, but rather invisible ; the true God is absolute unity 
seen by the soul. For Malebranche, too, faith is subject to reason. All 
abstract science is the basis of religion ; the infinite space of geometry 
manifests the existence of God. But where Spinoza saw unity Malebranche 
saw only a duality. Mathematical idealism suffices when the idea and its 
object are one, i. e. , it applies to God, but not to things in the material 
world. To reach things we must know God in a new aspect, we must 
know His wishes and acts which have created a material world. This 
notion gives the key to the moral life. We have, then, a parallelism of 
metaphysics and morality ; a realm of reason and of faith. As meta- 
physician, then, Spinoza is an idealist, for he affirms the identity of adequate 
ideas and their objects ; Malebranche is a realist, for he places a barrier 
between them. He distinguishes between intelligible and material exten- 
sion. If God, as Spinoza says, manifests himself in the material world of 
extension, how can there be wrong, since God cannot hate himself? But 
here Malebranche entirely misunderstands Spinoza. Man is not devoid of 
all spontaneity ; he is only Deus quatenus, but he has the power to 
approach God without limit. We have not to explain how the perfect 
becomes imperfect, for there is no separate truth and error ; they vanish 
with the individual illusion of which they are born. 

R. B. Waugh. 
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Green's interpretation of Hume's philosophy as pure scepticism, denying 
permanence, activity, and identity, is unfair. The determining factor in 
Hume's philosophy is the establishment of a purely naturalistic conception 
of human nature by the thorough subordination of reason to feeling and 
instinct. Hume does not deny the existence of the external world and the 
self, though he regards them as unknowable in themselves. The universal 
acceptance of them is a ' natural belief,' due to the ultimate instincts and 
propensities which constitute human nature. Reason, according to Hume, 
does not explain any of the ultimate characteristics of experience. Certain 
beliefs are indispensable, and hence are beyond the reach of sceptical 
doubts. Thus are established causal connection, external reality, the self, 
appreciation of beauty, and good and bad. The function of knowledge is 
always practical rather than speculative ; our beliefs, when regarded as the 
outcome of natural tendencies, show a wonderful adaptation to the needs 
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of life. If they are regarded as conclusions from supposed inferences, 
however, they are found to rest on theoretically unjustifiable assumptions. 
Hume's contention in ethics, that reason is the slave of the passions, has 
its exact counterpart in his theory of knowledge. His main argument in 
the Treatise and Inquiry shows the practical value and the theoretical 
irrationality of the ordinary consciousness, and, conversely, the practical 
worthlessness and equal irrationality of the philosophical reinterpretation 
of it. Thus the contradiction of substance and attribute is rationally un- 
justifiable, but rests on a 'blind and powerful instinct.' In a similar man- 
ner, Hume deals with the self, causality, and the uniformity of nature. 
These mental operations are instincts which are as natural and necessary 
in their operation as breathing, and reason can neither control nor explain 
them. Belief is not purely intellectual, but precedes knowledge and cannot 
be destroyed by doubt. Reason is in reality not distinct from these natural 
beliefs but is only the necessity of following them. The understanding is 
nothing but imagination according to its most general and most firmly 
established instincts and habits. Because the instincts conflict when they 
are theoretically developed, the understanding is at variance with itself. 
From these contradictions we must conclude that the mental instincts are 
applicable only to practical affairs. In the facts of the moral life, Hume 
finds confirmation of his naturalistic view of reason. He is not incon- 
sistent, as Green holds, in admitting the existence of disinterested passions. 
Pleasure is not the sole object of desire, though it is the efficient cause of 
action. Pleasure is conditioned by desire, not vice versa. Reason in 
Hume's ethics depends on natural passions exactly as in his epistemology 
it depends on natural belief. Reason in itself neither produces nor inhibits 
action. Since, however, social life demands organization, we learn to 
govern particular passions in the light of those general utilitarian consider- 
ations which constitute the rules of prudence and social justice. This 
theory of instinct and reason enables us to reduce Hume's system to unity. 
His fundamental sensational hypothesis is consistent with the most divergent 
views of the constitution of complex experience. Hume rather than Kant 
is the father of positivism and naturalism, as later developed by Comte. 

George H. Sabine. 



